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the ultimate in brass 


altar appointments 


Revell-ware 


by Fleming H. Revell Company 


a new achievement in excellence 
of design and quality 


Altar sets and hanging crosses in solid brass 

® Featuring the much talked-about ‘‘Cross with the 
Third Dimension” 

® Rich hand-polished luster protected by long- 
lasting baked-on enamel finish 

® Unbreakable forged bases of three-step design 


Offering plates in brass, chrome, silver plate and 
sterling 
® Exclusive finishes withstand years of handling 





Its unique and enduring beauty makes REVELL-WARE the perfect 
memorial gift, with or without engraving. Its design and variety of sizes 
make REVELL-WARE an integral part of the church, regardless of 
architecture or size, 
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For complete information about REVELL-WARE Altar Appointments, fill out 
this coupon today and mail to your COKESBURY STORE. 


Gentlemen: Please send REVELL-WARE illustrated brochure and prices. 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Biased on brotherhood, the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the Union of South 
Africa still conducts missions among 17 
language and racial groups, through 89 
mission stations, 566 congregations, and 
at 2,000 outposts, besides many hospitals 
and other institutions. It is reported that 
the work involves the coloured (mixed 
blood) and Bantu people in the Union 
of South Africa, as well as indigenous 
peoples in South-West Africa, the British 
Protectorates, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, and North- 
ern Nigeria. Adherence to the strange 
doctrine of apartheid unquestionably 
makes it harder for the church to deal 
with these other peoples, for brotherhood 
is not a matter of common ancestry, but 
sharing common concerns with Christ. 
Meanwhile Methodists have come out for 
“Eendrag”—“Not Segregation, but One 
Pull Together” 


Religious racketeers, turning the so- 
called boom to their own profit, are 
making many a “fast buck” out of the 
gullibility of American churchmen, as re- 
ported in an article in March Coronet. 
(Back in 1953, they got $22,500,00 in 
New York state alone, according to a 
committee of the legislature.) From ped- 
dling fake recordings supposedly contain- 
ing a blessing from the Pope to collecting 
funds for “the widow of the unknown 
soldier,” these religious “con” men are 
plying their abominable trade. Some are 
working for “charities” at a percentage 
(sometimes as high as 90 per cent). And 
there are ways to combat the racket with- 
out violating the First Amendment. Ap 
propriately, the article suggests, “Check 
with your regular minister, priest, oF 
rabbi.” 


the cover 


For much of its strength Methodism, as do 
other denominations, looks overseas. Thes 
young churchmen of the future were caught 
by a Tanghai student, Yu Ho-yun, in @ 
photo contest held in four Southeast Ass 
colleges. Photo courtesy of the United Board 
for Christian Higher Education in Asia. 
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COMMENT 


Look to Methodism Overseas 


WITH NO THOUGHT of flattering us, our Methodist 
Church has sometimes been called “an American church 
with overseas appendages.” Frankly, this means that our 
parochialism is showing, and that is an embarrassment to 
those who think of the world parish as more than a phrase. 

When the General Conference meets at Denver, vast 
reaches of the Methodist map in Europe and Asia will be 
shaded and labelled, “isolated by political conditions,” and 
the seats of delegates from the Annual Conferences involved 
will be vacant. But there is the question whether more Con- 
ferences are not isolated by conditions other than political— 
maybe even ecclesiastical. 

Of course, overseas (from the viewpoint of the United 
States) Methodists are represented on the Co-ordinating 
Council, the board of managers of the Board of Missions, 
and the Quadrennial Commission on Higher Education; 
and there is a special Commission on the Structure of Meth- 
odism Overseas, charged with the responsibility of making 
studies and recommendations in the light of continually 
changing conditions. It relates our Methodism to other 
church bodies, like the United Church in Japan and the 
Methodist Church of Brazil, to take only two illustrations. 

Most contacts between the church in the United States 
and the church overseas are made through the Council of 
Bishops which, since 1956, includes the overseas bishops 
with full privileges of voting on all matters. Previously they 
sat in the Council but could vote only on questions that had 
to do with Methodism overseas. Salary alone now separates 
the bishops “at home” from the bishops “abroad,” and one 
Central Conference actually reduced the salaries of the 
bishops it elected to keep them in ratio to other ministers. 

This raises the question of European, Asian, and African 
oe which would not be as strong statistically as 

1» American Jurisdiction (though all six in the United 
es are by no means equal), but would have the same 
responsibilities. The Constitution requires the Jurisdictions 
“to promote the evangelistic, educational, missionary, and 
benevolent interests of the church. . . .” They are required 
to set up agencies auxiliary to the general boards and to 
select representatives. Surely, European Methodism is more 
ready for such responsibilities than the others. 

With 874,732 full members (not counting the Conferences 
in China) and a prospect of 900,000 by June, overseas Meth- 
odism has made steady, satisfying gains. There are more 
Methodist educational institutions in other countries than 
in the United States. The same may be said for clinics, 
dispensaries, social centers, and orphanages. The churches 
overseas are showing the way in evangelism, and they 
recently sent a special mission to the United States which 
gained 11,704 commitments. 

Many technicalities are involved, of course. For example, 
at the 1956 General Conference, there was a motion asking 
that all Ilocon-speaking congregations in the province of 
Eeiji and Queson, the Philippines, be included in the North- 
west Philippines Annual Conference. In 1952, when previous 
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boundaries had been set, the towns were under Communists. 

Many problems are emerging; and the future will bring 
us more. It is interesting, and important, that Methodist 
bishops continue to receive support when they and their 
people enter into union churches, like that in South India. 

The Commission to Study the Jurisdictional System did 
not forget overseas Methodism. In proposing Jurisdictional 
Conferences at the time and place of the General Confer- 
ence, the report suggested special programs for overseas 
delegates who, of course, would not be involved in Juris- 
dictional meetings. Methodists from all over the world 
could meet and become acquainted. They could have forum 
discussions on world-wide issues. They could exchange ideas 
and experiences in workshops. 

Bishops elected out of the overseas communities—that is, 
by the Central Conferences—could be consecrated at the 
General Conference or at the Central Conferences. It is to 
be hoped that ways would be found to do this at the Gen- 
eral Conference, for there ought to be no differences among 
bishops. Even though there are no legal distinctions, psy- 
chological and nationalistic distinctions tend to develop 
when there are differences in terms and in consecration. 

The percentage of representation from churches overseas 
will be reduced under the commission’s plan. It is now 
about one-in-nine—which is not far from the actual propor- 
tion of overseas Methodism to the Church in the United 
States. However, many of the overseas churches are at a 
minimum in terms of the number of ordained ministers 
required to send a delegate to the General Conference, and 
there is no plan for keeping matters in balance. The over- 
seas Methodists will be a smaller minority than ever! 

Our ideas of the mission of the Church insist on a larger 
and larger place for overseas Methodism. The proclamation 
of the Gospel is the only business of the Church. Christians 
have a claim, not to special privilege of a political and so- 
cial and culture nature, but to a superior life like that of 
Christ, for all who accept, understand, and apply his prin- 
ciples. In this respect, overseas Methodism is surely not 
behind Methodism at home. 

—Tue Epirors 
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A iong look at our history indicates that 


Methodism’s view of the doctrine of man 


is put into practice in its law regarding— 


Remarriage 
of Divorcees 


By JAMES M. WALL 


FE‘ )R THE FIRST time since Method- 
ist unification new legislation govern- 
ing the remarriage of divorced persons 
may be written this year for the Dis- 
cipline. 

If the General Conference makes any 
such change in its present ruling it will 
be adding another chapter to a legisla- 
tive history that began in 1884. 

Impetus for a possible change will 
come from the Committee on Family 
Life, which, since 1956, has been study- 
ing a report that asked for a change in 
Methodism’s long-time rule that remar- 
riage of divorced persons is only for “in- 
nocent parties.” 

This report, which came from the 
General Conference committee on the 
ministry, proposed that ministers be in- 
structed to unite in marriage only those 
persons they consider “emotionally, 
morally, and spiritually fitted” for mar- 
riage. They would be expected to take 
special caution where divorced persons 
are involved, in view of scriptural con- 
cern with divorce. 

Critics of this proposal see it as a pos- 
standards by the 
church. Supporters insist that this move 
to permit evaluation of each case on its 
own merit is the best way to bring a re 
demptive ministry to divorced persons. 
(See “Should Methodism Liberalize Its 
Rules on Marrying Divorced Persons?” 
Together, April, page 26.) 

A study of the consideration of divorce 
and remarriage in the various branches 
of Methodism since 1784 has indicated 
that the Discipline—in this area at least 
—is a good reflection of the prevailing 
doctrine of man in the church. 

This historical survey was made by 
examining the editions of the Discipline, 
the General Conference Journal, and the 
Daily Christian Advocate from 1784 to 
the present. 


sible loosening of 


James M. Wall, a member of the North 
Georgia Annual Conference and former 
pastor, is an associate editor of Together. 
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Of course, history is never simple in 
its interpretation, but this study does 
open an interesting avenue of speculation 
on the eve of another General Confer- 
ence. 

The study seems to indicate that when 
the people called Methodists view man 
as morally ambiguous, they are hesitant 
to legislate on divorce in terms that speak 
of guilt and innocence. But when the 
prevailing view of man throughout the 
church is one where morality is a more 
clear-cut, black-and-white proposition, the 
church has been more willing to speak in 
terms of innocence—and guilt. 

In much present-day theological think- 
ing the tendency is to confess that inno- 
cence is never clear-cut where morals are 
concerned. Nor is it clear-cut in inter-per- 
sonal dynamics. A person’s every act, so 
this view would hold, carries a taint of 
sin, tor every man is in a state of sin or 
brokenness. Salvation does not change 
the fact that man is a sinner; God comes 
to redeem man in his sinful condition. 

This position, which seems to me to 
be more in keeping with the New Testa- 
ment view of man, also appears to be 
more in harmony with the view held by 
John Wesley. That is, Wesley and his 
followers viewed man’s conduct as am- 
biguous. 

If this is an accurate, though over- 
simplified, analysis of Wesley’s doctrine 
of man, it is interesting to note that no 
legislation on divorce appears in any Dis- 
cipline tor the first 100 years of Ameri- 
can Methodism. Many sins were opposed 
by early Methodists, but repentance was 
always a possibility. None of the legisla- 
tion carried the legalistic finality of the 
later divorce legislation. 

A key date is the year 1884, when the 
church for the first time wrote legislation 
in terms of guilt and innocence. In that 
year, the prevailing doctrine of man in 
American Methodism took little cogni- 
zance of man’s ambiguities. 

It can be suggested that by 1860, the 
concern was more with evils outside man 












































than with the evil within. This was the 
year when the first mention of divorce is 
made in the literature studied. 

In that year the Methodist Episcopal 
Church appointed a committee to con- 
sider the divorce issue. There was no 
printed report from this committee. In 
1868 this northern branch of Methodism 
twice voted down by narrow margins— 
111 to 109, and 89 to 69—proposals to 
consider divorce legislation. 


NOTHER resolution in 1880 by a 
New York delegate requested a 
study on the subject by the General 
Conference committee on the state of 
the church. The committee was requested 
to report such action as might tend to 
conform the practice of the church on 
this subject to the precepts of the New 
Testament. This resolution died in com- 
mittee. 

The 1884 Conference saw a major floor 
battle on the subject when a 46-year-old 
district superintendent from New York 
state’s Genesee Conference succeeded in 
placing rigid rules in a resolution that 
wrote the first legislation regarding di- 
vorce in Methodist history. 

The battle of 1884 indicates that a 
strong element in the church deplored 
the rising divorce rate in America, but 
still was hesitant to provide legalistic 
guides to its ministers. A still stronger 
element apparently felt that the time had 
come to make a firm witness on the issue 
and to limit the ministers’ freedom to 
marry persons who had been divorced. 

The 1884 General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met in 
Philadelphia during the entire month of 
May. On May 16, the committee on the 
state of the church presented Report No. 







III, which opened by saying: “Probably 
no matter of graver importance will be 
considered by this ecclesiastical council 
than the state of the public mind and 
conscience respecting the sanctity of the 
marriage relation. .. .” 

The report, read by layman R. E. 
Pattison of Philadelphia, went on to at- 
tack the laxness and diversity of laws 
concerning divorce in the different states. 
“Causes for which divorces may be de- 
creed . . . are shockingly numerous,” the 
report had found. 

The committee then recommended 
that the church recognize no divorce as 
lawful except upon a ground justified by 
the Scriptures. Nothing was explicitly 
said about restrictions on the ministers. 

The resolution also called for the 
various states to work toward uniform 
codes of divorce that would reduce the 
number of causes to those justified by 
the Scriptures. This was clearly an at- 
tempt to pressure the states into conform- 
ing to the church’s beliefs. Any study of 
the Church-State issue should examine 
this report. 

Chairman Pattison presented his re- 
port on May 28, one of the last days of 
the Conference, and Reverend Lorenzo 
Dow Watson, of the Bath District, Gene- 
see Conference, offered an amendment. 

Watson’s amendment changed “scrip- 
tural grounds” to read “for adultery,” 
and he added the restrictive clause, “and 
no minister shall solemnize a marriage 
in any case where there is a divorced 
wife or husband living, but this rule 
shall not apply to the innocent party in 
a divorce for the cause of adultery, or to 
parties divorced seeking to be remarried.” 

Committee members protested vigor- 
ously, insisting that the writing of the 
report occupied five sessions and the 
findings represented the best possible 
compromise. The 89-member committee 
had cast only four votes against the reso- 
lution. 

Nevertheless, the amendment carried, 
and Methodism’s first legislation regard- 
ing divorced persons went into effect. 
The new stand was twofold: Divorces 
other than on the grounds of adultery 
were not to be recognized by the church, 
and only innocent victims of an adultery 
divorce could be remarried by a Method- 
ist minister. 


WO YEARS later, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, wrote a rule 
into its Discipline permitting its minis- 
ters to remarry only those persons di- 
vorced for “the one scriptural cause.” 
The southerners made no attempt to 
spell out that cause, and they refrained 
from any attempt to deny the validity of 
certain types of divorces. The southern 
legislation remained in effect from 1886 
until unification in 1939. 
Northern Methodism, having gone in- 
to such detail, spent 56 years amending 
its regulation. From 1886 until 1928 the 


legalistic position prevailed. In 1904 an 
appendix to the Discipline statement 
called upon ministers to adhere to the 
rule. In 1916, a footnote was added to 
the divorce paragraph: “The provisions 
of this paragraph are not merely advisory, 
but obligatory.” Then the reader is re- 
ferred to the disciplinary paragraph on 
maladministration. In 1924, the word 
“obligatory” was changed to “manda- 
tory,” representing the peak year in the 
“toughness” policy. 

But that General Conference saw a 
ruling from the committee on judiciary 
which struck the death blow to the first 
half of the northern church’s position. 
A minister from a western state was mar- 
ried to a woman who had been divorced 
on grounds other than adultery. The 
judiciary committee ruled that this could 
not be a valid divorce under existing 
church law, hence the minister’s mar- 
riage was not valid. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, of the New 
England Conference and later chancellor 
of Boston University, told the General 
Conference of 1928 that it was going to 
be necessary to write new divorce legis- 
lation “in answer to the dilemma into 
which the church was thrown by the 
decision of the judiciary committee. . . .” 

The new legislation dropped the at- 
tempt to define divorce and left the de- 
cision to civil authorities. The church 
would henceforth regard as valid all di- 
vorces granted by the state, but it re- 
tained its right to determine which di- 
vorced persons could be remarried by 
Methodist ministers. 

In retaining this right, the church 
added a new exception to the “innocent 
party to a divorce for the cause of adul- 
tery’—and that was adultery’s “full 
moral equivalent.” 

This was further liberalized in 1932, 
to read: “Other vicious conditions which 
through mental or physical cruelty or 
physical peril invalidated the marriage 
vow.” By 1928, the innocent person had 
to be clearly established “in the mind of 
the minister.” The 1932 Conference 
changed this to its present reading, “by 
competent testimony.” 

The 1928 Discipline observed that the 
state was the authority that was to de- 
termine the validity of divorce, but the 


first Discipline of The Methodist Church 


Going About Doing 
What? 


Kagawa, famed Japanese 
Christian, said: 


“JT read in a book that a 


man called Christ went 
about doing good. It is very 
disconcerting that I am so 
easily satisfied with just 
going about.” 

—Quoted in Pulpit Digest, July, 1959 


(1939) declined comment on who cou'd 
determine a valid divorce, while retain- 
ing the northern church’s 1932 wording 
of the exceptions. Otherwise, unificd 
Methodism picked up the wording of the 
Northern church intact. Methodism has 
made no further changes since 1939. 


IKE THE Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church made little reference to ci- 
vorce in its Discipline. It simply ad- 
monished its ministers to marry only 
those persons who have not “violated 
their marriage vows.” 

If it is true that when Methodists have 
a clear view of the ambiguities of man 
they are reluctant to speak in terms of 
guilt and innocence, then our survey 
would suggest that from 1784 until the 
separation of the church in 1844 Ameri- 
can Methodists saw man as a morally 
ambiguous being. 

Gradually, from 1860 until 1884, the 
northern Methodists came to feel that 
the evil in the world resided in the areas 
outside man, and with evil clearly pin- 
pointed, it was a relatively easy matter 
to determine innocence and guilt. If man 
were a good being who could be cor- 
rupted by outside forces, then when these 
forces were present one could assume 
evil had prevailed and guilt was obvious. 

The uneasiness about the rigid rules 
on divorce that has been present since 
1924 in the northern church has resulted 
in a gradual increase in the number of 
exceptions, until guilt and innocence 
could be based on non-scriptural causes. 

Now the recommendations of 1956 in- 
dicate that there is some feeling in the 
re-united church that innocence and guilt 
are so difficult to establish that each case 
must be judged on its own circumstances. 

Whatever action is taken at Denver, 
this survey indicates that the prevailing 
view of man sooner or later crops up in 
the Discipline. If this is true, then the 
present-day insights into the motivations 
of man should lead us to a more realistic 
treatment of the subject of divorce and 
remarriage. It is not enough simply to 
admit that man’s ambiguities make the 
guilt-innocence treatment impossible to 
legislate. The church must find some way 
to handle the ever-present tension be- 
tween the need to communicate the mes- 
sage of redemption and the need to im- 
press upon its people the fact that divorce 
is a manifestation of man’s sinfulness. To 
eliminate legalism would not be enough. 
Some way must be found to lead our peo- 
ple into a genuine awareness of sin—the 
prior step to any reception of redemption. 
Without this awareness the divorcee is 
not ready for another marriage. 

The time has come for the General 
Conference to use all the theological and 
psychological resources at its command 
to help shape the church’s doctrine of 
man, instead of merely reflecting prevail- 
ing doctrine. 
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ATONEMENT in 


Pastoral Care 


By ARTHUR L. FOSTER 


In these interview excerpts we 
see how atonement is possible in a 
relationship of real acceptance. 


HE EXPERIENCE and theory of 

pastoral care have much to do with 
the Christian doctrine of atonement, as 
every pastor recognizes when he calls at 
home or hospital. He is continually in- 
volved in opportunities to lead persons 
into a deeper at-one-ment with God, with 
themselves, and with others. 

The pastor’s concern for his people is 
expressed linguistically by the significant 
double meaning of “care” and in the 
Latin cura and the German sorge, as 
pointed out by Heidegger. On the one 
hand the term “care” refers to what man 
in his freedom can become according to 
his capacity and possibilities; and on the 
other hand it refers to man’s being at the 
mercy of an anxious world and in con- 
stant danger of losing himself. 

The pastor cares for his flock not only 
as a group, but he also goes out after 
the lost and endangered individual. How 
he helps the floundering, proud, beaten, 
lost ones and brings them back to the 
pathway in which they can become what 
God intended them to be should throw 
some light on how a human process of 
“at-one-ing” works. Then, if one regards 
the pastor as not only a servant of God 
but in some sense a kind of “Christ” 
to his fellows, it may be possible to see 
the process of pastoral care as expressing 
the working of divine love, judgment, 
and healing through a human relation- 
ship. 

This prompts some generalizations on 
the nature of atonement from the point 
of view of pastoral care: Atonement— 
that is, the process of bringing healings, 
soundness, wholeness, and unity—occurs 
in a personal relationship of a certain 
nature. 

The case of Mrs. C, who was coun- 
seled by a chaplain in a large city hospi- 
tal, illustrates this point. A grandmother 
in her early 60s, she had stopped eating 
and was slowly dying. The nurses and 
doctors knew that her condition had to 
do with a little grandchild who was dy- 
ing with pernicious anemia. She played 
happily and appeared perfectly normal, 
but she had only a few weeks to live. 
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In the first interview the following con- 
versation between the pastor and the dy- 
ing woman took place. 

Mrs. C. There just isn’t any hope . . . 
this is definite . . . but I just can’t believe 
it... this is why I’m here I guess. I 
began to think “what's the use of me liv- 
ing and the little girl dying? ... Maybe 
if I died. 

Chaplain. Maybe if you died God 
would let the little girl live? 

Mrs. C. Yes, sort of a substitution or 
exchange . . . I’ve lived my life... . Yet, 
this is kind of silly. I'm only making 
myself sick. This tragedy has set me 
thinking about my mother; she had eight 
children, but she lost two full-grown 
daughters. She must have thought much 
as I do and had many of the same feel- 
ings ..., yet she lived on until she was 
4d. 

Chaplain. Through this tragedy, now, 
you are learning what your mother must 
have suffered, and that you, like her, 
may be able to go on. 

Mrs. C. Yes, I think maybe I can. I’m 
beginning to be able to accept this as a 
fact. Why should I expect to be exempt 
from tragedy any more than others? 
Reverend, I think you understand how I 
feel in all this. A lot of people say they 
do, but they really don’t. They really 
don’t. I’ve appreciated you listening. I’m 
afraid I’ve bored you. 


ERE Mrs. C turned the corner. A 

few more discussions of this pas- 
toral nature and she was beginning to eat 
again. In about a week she was dis- 
charged from the hospital. She had re- 
ceived the medicine she needed through 
the specific kind of relation that this pas- 
tor offered. 

What brought her to a new oneness 
with the image of her dead mother and 
with the facts of her granddaughter’s 
imminent death was a personal relation 
with a pastor performing the functions 
of pastoral care. In this case she was 
saved by this relation from self-destruc- 
tion. In her aloneness, an aloneness that 
persisted in spite of the physical presence 


of people, she was dying. In another kind 
of relation she was reunited with life. 

Note now that atonement can occur 
in a relation of unconditional acceptance. 
It was the quality of accepting her desire 
to sacrifice herself that enabled Mrs. C 
to say “this is kind of silly.” The pastor 
made no judgment, evaluation, or con- 
demnation, even though he personally 
did not agree with her idea of God or 
with her plan to give up her life. He 
focused instead on understanding how 
she felt about this and expressing to her 
in words and attitude his understanding 
of her feelings, believing that such an un- 
conditional attitude alone is redemptive. 

The New Testament word agape is 
used to describe the infinite unconditional 
love of God in Christ. The pastor remem- 
bers that his is an agape that is finite and 
only relatively free of conditions; yet 
as his care for persons participates in the 
quality of the divine acceptance of the 
unacceptable, then his relation with per- 
sons has a redemptive and healing power 
from God. 

It should be noted that these two gen- 
eralizations undercut any grossly me- 
chanical or transactional views of the 
atonement that fail to see it as involving 
the self in relation with God. 

Note also that atonement involves a 
relationship such that the atoning person 
or agent must emphatically suffer with 
the person and yet not lose his own de- 
tached objectivity. One must be both 
participant and observer. 

I do not mean that the pastor has to 
focus on keeping himself involved and 
not involved; but rather that he is suf- 
ficiently whole and free himself that he 
can let himself go into the abyss with 
the person in quiet confidence that he 
will not be destroyed. The pastor, in his 
strength and weakness, stands under the 
judgment and grace of God. 

Furthermore, atonement as an accept- 
ance of acceptance is exceedingly difficult 
for a person because it is a severe judg- 
ment at the same time that it is gracious 
love. 

To illustrate our point here we must 


Arthur L. Foster is associate professor 
of pastoral care, Divinity School of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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quote from the 10th interview with Miss 
B, a 28-year-old single woman. 

Miss B. 1 suppose it’s difficult for me 
to feel that this is a human relation be- 
cause of the fact that you don’t com- 
municate with me about yourself... . 
You aren’t sharing of yourself equally 
with me. 

Chaplain. You see this as not like 
an ordinary friendship relation in which 
two people share themselves. . . . 

Miss B. That’s what makes the rela- 
tion seem abnormal to me, and it seems 
all wrong to feel that you should have 
some concern for me when I don’t have 
concern for you. It’s quite unbe- 
lievable because I like to share myself 
and all my wants and feelings . . . with 
everybody else; but I suppose it’s unbe- 
lievable to me that you would care for 
me and yet not feel any need to... . share 
all these things with me. Maybe I’m not 
concerned about other people unless | 
can share all my problems and things 
with them. 

Chaplain. As though your concern for 
them has a price attached. 

Miss B. 1 think so. I suppose that’s 
why it is so difficult for me to think of 
this business of God accepting me im- 
plicitly with no strings attached. 

Chaplain. Sharing, for you, always in- 
volves conditions. 

Miss B. 1 never thought about it be- 
fore, but that’s what it looks like. I 
think that’s the way my love for B has 
been, if I have love for him, because 
I certainly don’t accept B for what he is 
and love him for that. 


N THESE excerpts we see Miss B 

examining the pastor’s acceptance of 
her. She cannot yet accept it. Still, as 
she examines his attitude to her in this 
relationship, she experiences a judgment 
of herself and her attitudes that is very 
searching and thoroughgoing. 

For many weeks to come, Miss B was 
to agonize, often in tears, over the new 
insight that was coming to her in this 
relation of acceptance. In the excerpt 
quoted above she catches a glimpse of 
herself, not as the kind and loving per- 
son she always imagined, but as one who 
loves with conditions and calculations 
attached. 

In later interviews it becomes apparent 
that she cannot accept another’s accept- 
ance because she is afraid it might make 
her dependent, and she so desires to be 
independent and self-sufficient. Gradual- 
ly in this relationship she is working her 
way through to a mature concept and 
experience of giving and receiving of 
love. 

There are many other generalizations 
that could be derived from records of 
such cases. The reader will need to ex- 
plore them for himself. 

Atonement in pastoral care always 
comes not by tense striving but by an 
experience of grace. One feels that it is a 


gift—something that has come #o ove. 

Atonement in pastoral care usua ly 
involves a critical turning point of « 
cision and then a slow growth, af 
that, in a process of becoming. 1 
analogue of justification and sanctifi: 
tion comes to mind. 

A significant part of the critical free 
decision always seems to be some truer 
vision of oneself, as one actually is, which 
includes a genuine repentance for the 
evil one has knowingly and unknow- 
ingly done and, paradoxically enough, an 
enhanced sense of one’s own worth. 

Pastoral care with persons suggests 
that the cross and Resurrection are pres- 
ent experiences in the lives of many. 

Atonement, in the light of pastoral 
care, can be seen as a movement of life 
toward unification, expansion of | its 
meaning, and increased objectivity. 

This could be documented in full with 
the case of Miss B who has been moving, 
for example, toward a unification of the 
following opposites in the 14th, 15th, 
and 23rd_ interviews—dependence-inde- 
pendence; acceptance-rejection; loving- 
hating; self-others; perfectionism-worth- 
lessness; helping and hurting. 

Atonement is an encounter with the 
reality of God, self, and others. The 
process of Miss B’s counseling is one of 
increasing her capacity to relate to per- 
sons as they really are, not as she pre- 
conceives them to be. 

In the 18th interview this comes out 
when of God she says: “Maybe I’m just 
relating to a Nothing . that is, just 
to my idea of God. With people there’s 
a clash—an encounter—but with God I 
don’t come up against anything. I’m not 
real with him or he with me. It’s like 
throwing a ball against a wall and it 
bounces back at you. Well if we (mean- 
ing the pastor and herself) ever get, in 
our relationship, to be two persons who 
really talk to each other, this will be a 
victory.” 

I have enumerated 10 general prin- 
ciples which can be educed from pastoral 
care functioning and theory. These prin- 
ciples provide a contemporary contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the doctrine 
of atonement in the Christian faith. 

The understanding and distortions of 
each age need to be checked with those 
of other ages. There is no reason to re- 
gard our formulation as definitive. It 
has the merit of expanding the inward 
meaning of the atonement and as view- 
ing it as a living part of the pastor’s 
daily experience. 

At the same time, as the doctrine is 
enhanced in its relevance to modern life 
and in our more detailed understanding 
of its many aspects, the doctrine is con- 
firmed as valid and integral to life. At 
the same time this more inward under- 
standing of the doctrine gives us a base 
from which to criticize mechanical, magi- 
cal, or merely external conceptions of this 
historic belief. 
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By VIRGIL’A. KRAFT 


HICAGO has an average of three 

suicides a day which, strangely, is 
less than the suicide rate for rural and 
small town areas. 

A young woman with two children 
telephoned our Emergency Cail late one 
night. She had already taken so many 
sedatives that she could scarcely talk. Her 
family were all asleep. On sheer impulse 
she called the Emergency number before 
taking more pills. 

In a casual manner I got her address 
and telephone number before she became 
too drowsy to talk and hang up. I called 
back and let the telephone ring. The 
ringing awakened her family and by the 
time help arrived, they had her up and 
walking around. She is now in the hands 
of a competent doctor and feels ashamed 
about what she contemplated. 

This is what we do through Emer- 
gency Call. 

The program is a simple one. A tele- 
phone answering agency has installed a 
new telephone at “Peoples Church of 
Chicago. Persons in serious trouble can 
call day or night. The girls who answer 
are instructed to show a friendly manner 
and to obtain the name, address, and tele- 
phone number of each person who calls. 
If one prefers to remain anonymous the 
girls will give the caller the telephone 
number of a minister, or, if the case is 
urgent, she will hold the caller on the 
wire until the call can be traced and re- 
ferred to a physician and to the police. 

A minister in the district from which 
the call comes is notified and he com- 
pletes the emergency counseling on the 
telephone, suggesting possible courses of 
action, or he arranges later personal con- 
sultations himself. 

The first week of Emergency Call, fol- 
lowing a newspaper article in the Chica- 
go Tribune, the calls came in at the rate 
of several hundred a day. Unquestion- 
ably, many at the start were simply curi- 
osity or prank calls. But the serious emer- 
gency calls were too numerous for a staff 
of 17 ministers, associated with the proj- 
ect, to handle. 

The telephone girls themselves tried 


Virgil A. Kraft, a Methodist minister, 1s 
associate pastor of The Peoples Church 
of Chicago. He sparked organization of 
this round-the-clock emergency service. 


MARCH 17, 1960 


EMERGENCY CALL: Don’t let 
worry end in tragedy. Call LOng- 
beach 1-9595 day or night. A 


sympathetic minister will be 
happy to talk with you. 


o help. Deeply stirred by appeals for 
saiee more than friendly expressions of 
sympathy and understanding, they spent 
hours talking with hundreds of people, 
many of whom were prominent business 
men, unbelievably soul-hungry for an op- 
portunity to completely unburden them- 
selves. 

The callers do not insist on talking 
to a clergyman. The first friendly voice 
they hear seems good enough, and they 
simply ask if the telephone operator will 
talk with them. The girls have become 
friendly counselors to hundreds of peo- 
ple, listening sympathetically to sordid 
stories, reading favorite passages from the 
sible, even offering personal prayers and 
giving practical advice. Interested laymen 
in several churches have been invited to 
participate. 

Scores of dramatic cases could be cited. 
One night a woman called who seemed 
grimly determined to take an overdose 
of sleeping pills. She had an unmanage- 
able and unbearable marriage problem. 
She spoke softly, suggesting that she did 
not want her husband to know she was 
calling. 

As “quickly as possible, when I felt 
sure she had a serious suicidal intention, 
I deliberately made her angry, and she 
replied in a loud voice, waking her hus- 
band. He came to the telephone and, 
after my brief explanation of what the 
telephoning was about, he thanked me 
fervently, and promised to do something 
constructive about the problem. 


NOTHER NIGHT, a distraught 
mother called to say that her son 
who, for several weeks, had been talking 
wildly about shooting himself because 
his wife left him, had gone away from 
home half drunk with a gun in his 
pocket. The operator called the tavern 
where the mother thought the boy had 









gone. He was there. She got him on the 
telephone and then, at her own expense, 
while he was still on the phone, she 
called his wife in California and got her 
to promise to write him a letter. Then 
the operator called me. I told her to hold 
him on the wire as long as possible while 
I called the police and a priest, for he 
was a Roman Catholic. 

Fortunately, he was still talking on 
the telephone when the priest and some 
policemen arrived. They took him to his 
brother’s home for the night. The next 
day, the young man himself called the 
telephone answering agency to thank the 
operator for what she had done. A later 
call from him indicated that he was 
hopeful of working out a reconciliation 
with his wife and re-establishing their 
home. 

Now and then there are humorous ex- 
periences. One afternoon, a distraught 
mother called to say she had come to the 
end of her endurance. Her two sons 
were getting disrespectful and disobe- 
dient. She could not control them any 
more. Their father was dead, and she 
had no one to help her. “How old are 
your boys?” I asked. “Well,” she re- 
plied, “one of them is 49 and the other 


When a Call Comes 


1. Take the problem seriously. Do not 
seem to belittle it. Do not be “carried 
away” in sympathizing. 

2. Prompt the person to talk about him- 
self, thus restoring personal identification 
and providing a basis for new self respect. 
Use such questions as—Have you taken any 
medicine? (Might reveal a lethal dose of 
something) Who is your doctor? Are you 
married? Do you live alone? Could you give 
me the name of your pastor or church? 

3. Suggest calling a doctor if you think 
it necessary. If he has none, and the situa- 
tion is an emergency, call, or have him call 
“Doctor's Emergency Servce.” 

4. Lead up to the offering of a prayer. 


Some assurances to keep in mind: 

1. There is no “dead-end.” Always there 
is a new road with new and unexpected joys. 

2. We have help beyond ourselves if we 
will quit “battling it” for awhile and just 
rest. 

3. People who -“feel like this” have 
superior qualities and eventually can be a 
source of real inspiration and help to 
others. 

4. Everyone has a problem and we need 
to help each other. 

5. Every problem has a solution, which 
can make life even richer than before. 

Take advantage of Community Service 
Agencies. 

In case of desperate “ambulance” emer- 
gencies, call the police—or the Operator. 

Telephone answering services: (Numbers 
listed here). 
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ENERAL CONFERENCE surely 
will be asked to make the local 
church Commission on Christian Social 
Relations a “must.” And delegates will 


be urged to make abstinence mandatory 


for all local officials. 

Few of us would quarrel with the 
good motives of either proposal. But 
some of us would like to ask what is 
happening to the historic Methodist 
spirit of freedom. Was it not Wesley 
who said, “Is thy heart right, as my 
heart is with thine? Dost thou love 
and serve God? It is enough. I give 
thee the right hand of fellowship.” 

It is traditional that Methodism al- 
lows its members to think. Doctrinal 
or moral orthodoxy has never been 
a first condition of either membership 
or the right to hold office in our de- 
nomination. 

Until 20 years ago Methodism’s pro- 
gram was like a college curriculum, of- 
fering some required and some optional 
features. This arrangement wisely pro- 
vided for tremendous differences in 
needs and interests of various local 
churches. Each congregation had the 
privilege of choosing its concerns; each 
member had a significant area of per- 
sonal freedom in applying the ideals of 
the church to his own life. 

With Unification in 1939, there came 
a sudden complexity and a vast increase 
in the number of “required” items, and 
in the 20 years since, the tendency has 
been steadily to increase the domain 
of compulsion at the expense of the 
elective. There is a danger to this in 
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” By J. TROY HICKMAN 


Minister, the Methodist Church, Laredo, Tex. 


a historically liberal church, whether 
the requirements are doctrinal, ethical, 
or functional. 

It is all-too-human to rejoice when 
one’s personal moral values are cano- 
nized. The General Conference delegate 
who sees the “social gospel” as central 
in the church’s concern will usually 
vote to make the Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Relations a required one. 
After scores of other delegates, each 
with his own particular slant, have 
helped make their interests mandatory, 
the result is more than any of them 
foresaw or intended. 

If the aim of Methodism is to pro- 
duce an ecclesiastical robot operating 
from a few centrally located push but- 
tons, the surest way is to make more 
things mandatory because they appear 
to someone to have merit. The gains 
made through uniformity, some seem 
to think, may more than offset the loss 
in spontaneity. 

On the other hand, the sheer bulk 
and complexity of a compulsive church 
structure may use up energies which 
could be more effective for the king- 
dom of God if they came from grass- 
roots concerns, freely chosen at the local 
levels. A part of the strength of Meth- 
odism has come from the elbow room 
which dedicated and discriminating 
men and women have been allowed in 
which to think, to choose for them- 
selves, and on which they may act or 
not act on personal conviction. Part of 
the glory of Methodism is that it has 
been a militia and not a regiment. 


is 61!” A psychologist could make an ap. 
propriate comment here. 

One evening, a young man was re- 
ferred to me who needed immediate t- 
tention. In a deliberate but cynical man- 
ner he spent 15 minutes telling about 
one disappointment and frustration after 
another. Recently, because of a minor 
physical disability, he had lost his job 
and could not now adequately support 
his wife and two little children. He had 
it all figured out that, by his death, most 
of the problems, financial and otherwise, 
would be solved for his family, and he 
had called me simply as a witness to his 
honest intentions. He refused to give 
his name and telephone number, but he 
told me of his plan. 

“Within a few minutes,” he said, “I 
shall give myself an injection and every- 
thing will be over.” I kept him on the 
phone, meanwhile ‘tried to have the call 
traced. Once he inadvertently referred 

himself as Johnny. Before the call 
could be traced, I heard the young man’s 
doorbell ring, and in sudden anger he 
broke off the conversation saying that 
he had to answer the door. 

Naturally, I hoped that either he 
would call back, or that the lengthy con- 
versation and the unexpected caller suc- 
cessfully carried Johnny into a new and 
safer mental condition; also that his wife 
would now be made more sensitive to 
his real needs. It is possible that some- 
thing like this has happened, because 
today a young man called me for an 
appointment. His first name was Johnny. 
I can wait only with eagerness to find 
out if the person is the same. 


HE MOST COMMON cause of de- 

pression thus far is the general frus- 
tration of ill health. Unemployment and 
loneliness are next. Family trouble is also 
a major cause of suicidal tendencies. In 
every case, of course, there are deeper 
emotional and mental factors. Hence we 
encourage a follow-up counseling pro- 
gram. 

In the beginning we had hoped that 
small announcements could be inserted 
daily in the various newspapers as a 
public service. During the experimental 
period several newspapers did this, and 
the number of calls indicated that it was 
effective publicity. However, now that 
Emergency Call is being established on a 
permanent basis, the newspapers want 
the announcements to be placed as paid 
advertising. Only when the service be- 
comes officially interdenominational will 
the newspapers consider printing the an- 
nouncements again as a public service 
project. 

It is our prayer that our financial re- 
sources will make it possible to continue 
this unique and valuable service indefi- 
nitely. Besides actually saving human 
lives, it will help to transform a cold, 
impersonal city into a warm-hearted, 
neighborly community. 
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After 


Years 


By HARRY E. HESS 


“So teach us to number our days 
that we may get a heart of wisdom.” 


Psalm 90:12 


F YOU preached for 50 years, and 

could start again, what would you do 
differently? How would you strengthen 
your witness to the Gospel? How would 
you serve people better? 

| don’t know what you would do, 
but here are a few changes I would 
make: 

1. 1 would ask questions everywhere. 

Years ago my wife and I were order- 
ing breaktast in the dining room of the 
union station at St. Louis. Eating near 
us was a noted preacher and lecturer, 
Dr. S. Parks Cadman. I stepped over 
and thanked him for the help I had re- 
ceived from one of his inspiring books. 
His quick reply was, “Come over to my 
table and eat with me.” 

We were both thrilled and disap- 
pointed. At that time a_ controversial 
issue within the Nebraska Conference 
had gained national interest. He asked 
questions with the swiftness of a five- 
year-old. Our conversation was made up 
mostly of his questions and my answers. 
And he finally vindicated the bishop’s de- 
cision by saying, “That’s just as I 
thought.” 

The humblest person of any parish 
has something to contribute. But the 
minister must project himself with ques- 
tions of sympathetic understanding. The 
parishioner likes to talk about himself. 
He prefers that to hearing the preacher 
talk about himself. He feels honored if 
you ask questions. Your reward is 
doubled, for you learn something from 
him and you win a friend. 

2. | would learn to read rapidly. 

| once asked a house guest why a 
friend of ours had resigned the presi- 
dency of one of America’s great uni- 
versities. His reply was, “He was a slow 
reader.” 

This analysis shocked me, and the 
years have not erased it from my 
memory. I, too, was a slow reader. 


Harry E. Hess, minister emeritus of First 


Methodist Church, Ogallala, Neb., spent 
) years in the ministry before retiring. 


MARCH 17, 1960 


When I faced the matter frankly, I 
had two ideas for doubling my reading 
speed. 

The first was concentration—dis- 
ciplined attention. Greek students of my 
generation at DePauw University can 
never forget the oft-repeated slogan of 
Dr. Swahlen, “Pros ekein ton noun.” In 
the same breath he would repeat the 
translation: “Hold your mind to it.” 
And that takes will power! 

Slow reading habits feed tenacious tap- 
roots grown deeply into the subconscious. 
Constant vigilance is necessary to uproot 
them. 

3. | would use more illustrations. 

Never have apt illustrations been more 
commandingly effective than today. Tele- 
vision, radio, and the skillfully-illustrated 
printed page get attention because they 
demand it. Dramatic situations on the 
screen are changed every few seconds to 
sustain interest and kindle emotions. 
Often we try to rest our eyes during 
the commercials, but all too frequently 
the eyelids will not stay closed. The ad- 
vertisements are too interesting. 

Nowadays a 25-minute sermon can use 
a dozen or more pertinent illustrations. 
Without them worshipers will sit in 
a reverent silence—while their rambling 
thoughts scamper away to associations 
more interesting. 

One of the greatest Protestant orators 
of our time is Dr. Roy L. Smith. I once 
outlined one of his Lenten addresses 
and found 12 relevant, stimulating little 
stories in his 35-minute sermon. 

Fitting illustrations are spotlights. 
Without them, carefully prepared ser- 
mons are like charming models parading 
the latest styles in dim candlelight. 

4. | would guard my health. 

In early middle life, while I was serv- 
ing districts, I sat down to many bounti- 
ful meals. Lunches were frequently 
scheduled in between. The inevitable 
result made it necessary for me to pur- 
chase larger clothes. 

Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes saw me 
for the first time in a decade. Press- 


ing the back of his hand against the in- 
temperate protrusion, he said, “You are 
not as religious as you used to be.” 

How right he was! Your health is a 
gift from God. Overweight is now 
known to be a positive health hazard. 

Medical check-ups are “musts” for 
skilled workers in industry; they should 
be for ministers. Annual Conferences 
ought to have health committees and in- 
sist on periodic examinations. 

As Dr. T. R. Van Dellen recently 
wrote in one of his “How to Keep 
Well” articles: “The sensible middle-aged 
individual—during his 40s—will see 
that his weight is no greater than it 
was at 20. He treats himself annually 
to a complete physical examination.” 

5. | would save for my old age. 

A generation ago a noted preacher 
often advised: “Give a 10th and save a 
10th.” But such a program of saving 
is not enough for these unpredictable 
times. 

In my early ministry, Methodist con- 
ferences had no program of required 
saving. Salaries were small. School debts 
had to be paid. Social Security was a 
generation in the future. There seemed 
neither necessity nor inclination to plan 
for old age. 

Within 10 years after finishing semi- 
nary, most ministers can now begin a 
program of saving. Education of par- 
sonage children may delay the program 
for additional years, but minimum sav- 
ings should provide at least for a future 
home and adequate investments to main- 
tain it. 

Declining health throws a road block 
against further employment for the re- 
tired minister. In my case, Conferences 
have been kind with appointments of 
honor and trust. Friends have been lib- 
eral with gifts. My wife and I own our 
home free of debt. But fixed income is 
inadequate to meet minimum expenses, 
if we are to maintain a fair standard of 
living. 

I wept unashamedly when my wife 
accepted an honorable position. But this 
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employment has become a blessing to 
both of us. 

If we were starting over our savings 
would be caretully budgeted against 
these sunset years. 

6. 1 would express gratitude. 

In the fall of 1910, I entered the Boston 
University School of Theology. At that 
time I met Dr. George S. Butters, whose 
birthday greetings to theological students 
endeared him to hundreds of preachers 
and professors. If anyone was ill, a get 
well message of cheer followed. 

During 50 years of preaching, a thou- 
sand letters of gratitude should have 
been written and weren’t. Authors, edi- 
tors, and beloved teachers should have 
been thanked for inspiration and enlight- 
enment. The kindnesses of many friends 
should have been acknowledged by 
thoughtful letters, in addition to the 
spoken word of thanks that I did give. 
A letter will often turn a passing kind- 
ness into a cherished memory. 

My life has never been so busy but 
that I could have written an additional 
100 letters of gratitude in any given year. 
As a class, ministers are most grateful 
people. The fault is that we do not say 
it in writing when we should. 

7. 1 would discipline my prayer life. 

During the tragic 1930s, Nebraska’s 
economy, like that of other Great Plains 
states, suffered cruel scars from pro- 
longed drought and depression. Irrigated 
corn grew tall stalks without ears. Hot 
winds had seared the life-creating pollen. 
Foundation herds of cattle and other 
breeding stock had to be tragically sacri- 
ficed. There was no pasture for grazing, 
no winter hay or grain for feeding. 

Minister’s salaries dropped one half on 
the average. The balance was partly paid 
in produce. For several years many went 
to Conference with heartbreaking deficits 
in salary. Annuity rates for retired min- 
isters fell to $8 per year of active service. 

During those hard years prayer did 
things for me. I spent an hour a day in 
prayer and devotional reading. With that 
help I was able to lift depressed hearts of 
laymen and ministers. And those years 
were the most spiritually fruitful of my 
ministry. Had I followed this discipline 
of prayer throughout my active service, 
spiritual gains would have exceeded any- 
thing that my ministry has accomplished. 

During the early years of my work, I 
followed a common, but mistaken, belief 
that a minister should pray with the sick 
only when requested. In the latter half 
of my ministry I have always prayed 
when calling on the sick. Otherwise 
many too timid to ask for prayer feel 
disappointed. 

Such prayers bring a contagious aware- 
ness of our Lord’s presence. They often 
win other members of the patient’s fam- 
ily to our Lord. 

Finally, I would not change the gen- 
eral course of my ministry. But it could 
have been greatly strengthened. 


GARRETT 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


1960 


On the Shores 
of Lake Michigan 


Courses with graduate credit for 
students, pastors, teachers and othe: 
professional workers in all areas of 


theological study. 


June 20 to July 22 


July 25 to August 26 


First Session 


Second Session 


Special Projects 


Interdenominational School for 
Rural Leaders 
Workshop for Student Leaders 


For information, please write: 


TYLER THOMPSON, Director 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHAT EVERY PREACHER KNOWS 


The local budget of the Church is the target 
of every cause, commission, and crusade. If an 
item can be placed in the budget, then the guose 
hangs high Provided, of course, you can 
raise your budget! 


Aye, there’s the rub . . . Some do and some 
don't. All could if they would. Those who do 
either have a budget that’s too small, so that 
disorganized, half-hearted, poor-coverage giving 
will raise it; or they have a plan that will work, 
and that they work. 


Why experiment and run risks, when the answer 


has been found: 


“THE LOYALTY D!NNER PLAN OF UNDER- 
WRITING A CHURCH OPERATIONAL BUDGET” 


Originated twenty years ago, and successful in 
more than a thousand churches, it has now been 
enlarged, revised, and put in printed form, with 
permanent plastic binding. You will be delighted 
with your investment of $25.00 in this new kit, 
containing complete instructions and materials. 
Just order it on a “money back if not satisfied” 
basis, and I'll send the bill to your Church Treas- 
urer. It costs you less than one new pledge of 
50¢ weekly would produce. 


Profit by the experience of thirty years on the 
firing line of the pastorate, including fifteen 
years of being at bat in 190 major Building Fund 
Campaigns ... The late beloved Bishop John 
Branscomb used to say, “If I’m after a dog to 
teach me how to catch rabbits, I'll take a dog 
with some hair in his teeth!” 


Now is the time for your Finance Committee 
to begin plans to underwrite your 1960-61 
budget ! 


LAURIE G. RAY, D. D. 
HYDE PARK METHODIST CHURCH 


P. O. Box 1247 Tampa, Florida 
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STARTERS 


Hor Eastertide 


To know Christ fully we must live 


our way into a knowledge of the power 


that raised him from the dead. 


RISEN WITH POWER. April 17. Scripture: 
Luke 24:34; suggested hymns: 151, 159, 
154, The Methodist Hymnal. 


HE RESURRECTION of Jesus took 

the disciples by surprise. It broke 
upon them like a bolt from the blue. 
All four Gospels agree that the Resurrec- 
tion was a surprising fact. Some people 
were scared and some mystified—all were 
overawed. 

The surprising fact then became a 
faith. A historical fact, however well at- 
tested, does not of itself produce religious 
faith. When a fact is seen as an act of 
God, it then becomes faith-producing. 
“This Jesus God raised up,” said Peter 
at Pentecost. The Holy Spirit enables 
us to see the surprising fact as God’s 
mighty act. This is the second step in the 
Christian’s experience of the Resurrection. 

There is a third step. The Resurrection 
does not break upon us in all its fulness 
until it becomes a force. Paul never 
wearied of asserting this. His clearest 
statement is Philippians 3:7-15. The 
heart of his testimony is this: That I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable unto his death; 
if by any means I might attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead. 

To know Christ fully we must live 
our way into a knowledge of the power 
that raised him from the dead. Knowl- 
edge of the fact? Yes! Trust in God’s 
mighty act? Yes! But beyond these lies 
the power that is comprehended only 
through commitment, and this commit- 
ment includes service, sacrifice, and suf- 
fering in fellowship with Christ. Yes, it 
is true; the Master has come back to life, 
and through commitment to him our 
lives are hid with Christ in God. Then 
Easter pervades every day. 

A perplexed Harvard student went to 
sce Phillips Brooks. He spent a radiant 
hour with the great preacher and came 
out transfigured. On the way home, it 
occurred to him that he had forgotten to 
ak Brooks the perplexing question, but 
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he said to himself, “I do not care. What 
I needed was not the answer to a special 
problem, but the contagion of a tri- 
umphant spirit.” 


HEAVEN. April 24. Scripture: John 14:2; 
suggested hymns: 165, 529, 171, The 
Methodist Hymnal. 


HE SUNDAY after Easter is a fit 

occasion to think about heaven. How 
much do we know about heaven? One 
theologian has warned that it is difficult 
to be faithful to our ignorance about the 
hereafter. Let us add, that it is more dif- 
ficult to be worthy of what knowledge 
we have. We know about heaven the 
one thing that matters most, namely, 
that Christ is there, preparing a place for 
us, that where he is, there we may be 
also. 

What sort of place is Jesus Christ able 
to prepare? In an ancient committal for 
Christian burials there is a majestic 
phrase: “According to the mighty work- 
ing whereby he is able to subdue all 
things unto himself.” What an affirma- 
tion! Out of what did such a statement 
arise? 

He is able to subdue sin, for he has 
triumphed openly over the powers of 
evil. He is able to subdue solitariness 


Special Days 


The color used throughout the Easter- 
tide season is white. 


Apr. 17—Easter 

Apr. 24—National 
Day 

May 1—Children’s Day 

May 1-8—National Family Week 

May 8&—Festival of the Christian Home 
(Mother’s Day) 

May 22—Rural Life Sunday 

May 30—Memorial Day 


Christian College 


and separation which torture human be- 
ings. He has subdued death and the fear 
of death. He is able to send us the Holy 
Spirit as the first installment and fore- 
taste of life in “a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” He is 
able to give us a new and holy song. He 
is able to make us new creatures and to 
change us from glory into glory until 
we are lost in wonder, love, and praise. 

John G. Whittier brings the here and 
the hereafter together thus: 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight. 


AT GAMALIEL’S FEET. May | (Christian 
College Day). Scripture: Acts 22:3; sug- 
gested hymns: 533, 460, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


HY ELEMENTARY education? 

Because the three R’s are keys to 
the doors of further knowledge. Why 
higher education? To equip us for the 
encounter with ever-emerging problems 
and give us background to endure the 
strain of that which is involved in any 
position of leadership. 

Why Christian higher education? To 
keep leadership Christian. Scholars can 
become cynics, statesmen Machiavellis, 
publicists demagogues, industrialists ex- 
ploiters, scientists skeptics, and so on. 

Dan Brummitt wrote of a minister 
who, with each step toward success, be- 
came more and more shoddy. Worse 
than a devil is the educated devil. 
leadership is to be kept Christian it will 
only be through the providing of Chris- 
tian higher education. 

What is a Christian college? Few ques- 
tions are more difficult to answer. Cer- 
tainly the Christian college will affirm 
the Christian revelation, hold up Chris- 
tian ideals of personal conduct, have an 
atmosphere that is friendly to the de- 
velopment of Christian experience, and 
picture the world as a field for Christian 
service. 

sut at the heart of all this stands the 
Christian teacher who communicates in- 
sight and conviction to the student who 
is "spiritually concerned. Something hap- 
pens to a Saul of Tarsus at the feet of 
a Gamaliel—and continues to happen 
long after Gamaliel is only a revered 
memory. 

It is an ennobling spiritual exercise to 
recall a great teacher. Each of us has 
known, in one-room schoolhouse or in 
university, someone whose honest quest 
for truth, readiness to face the unex- 
plored, patience in sorting out the one 
right answer from a thousand that were 
wrong, willingness to hear our personal 
perplexity, careful direction of our waver- 
ing steps toward the ultimate dependa- 
bles, made him or her a true Gamaliel. 

The Methodist Church should prize 
the opportunity to support its church- 
related colleges; the church-related col- 
leges should prize the opportunity they 
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now have to serve the church and, 
through the church, humanity as a 
whole. 


1 KNEW YOUR GRANDMOTHER'S FAITH. 
May 8. Scripture: Timothy 1: 5; suggested 
hymns: 4, 426, 432, The Methodist 


Hymnal. 


ABBI SOLOMON Fostor of Newark, 
N.J., once told some Christian edu- 
cators that the basic unit of Judaism 
is not the synagogue; it is the family. 
Synagogue or temple only supplement. 
The Christian Church started out on 
that same basis—if we take Paul’s words 
to Timothy at face value: “/ am re- 
minded of your sincere faith, a faith that 
dwelt first in your grandmother Lois and 
your mother Eunice and now, 1 am sure, 
dwells in you.” The Christian family can 
be where no Christian church is, but 
where there is no Christian family there 
can be no Christian church. 

What is a Christian home? It is an 
environment for children for which there 
can be no satisfactory substitute. If Chris- 
tian marriage is a Sacrament, then par- 
ents and children constitute a sacramental 
society. This society should surround the 
child with Christian observances and 
teachings just as the Jewish home sur- 
rounded the child with the Old Cove- 
nant, the Torah or Law, observances such 
as the Passover, and the expectation of 
the Messiah. Timothy’s home evidently 
had all of the Jewish environment—it 
started with his grandmother—and in 
addition the New Covenant, the Messiah 
or Christ, the Gospel, the Lord’s Supper, 
and prayers. 

A Christian home communicates by 
comradeship the spirit and teachings of 
the Christian revelation. Why do or- 
phanges, even the best supported, still 
lack something? They cannot possibly 
furnish that living background of affec- 
tion and concern that good parents do; 
they cannot surround the child with 
worldly wisdom as found in Proverbs 
and spiritual wisdom as found in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The counsels that 
can only be communicated by comrade- 
ship are incommunicable by impersonal 
institutions. 


OPEN AIR TREATMENT FOR YOUR 
SOUL. May 15 (Rural Life Sunday). Scrip- 
ture: Psalm 121:1-2; suggested hymns: 
66, 72, 342, The Methodist Hymnal. 


NCREASINGLY urbanized! 

This is the most striking social fact 
about this country. John Kelman _ re- 
marked that almost all the dangers and 
enemies of the human race are bred in 
overcrowded, narrow, and_pestilential 
conditions of housing, society, or re- 
ligious thought. To be healthy, the soul 
needs space, open air, and the vastness 
of nature. 

The psalmist looked at the mountains. 
They offered him no sympathy. If he 
aspired to climb them, they remained 
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impassive, steep, and dangerous. They 
did draw him away from his petty 
worries. Their hidden foundations sug- 
gested an Almighty Hand that had laid 
them. Suddenly the mountain became a 
transparency through which the Eternal, 
who had made heaven and earth, broke 
through to the psalmist. It could happen 
only in the open air. The more urbanized 
we become, the more our souls need this 
kind of treatment. 

There is a fatiguing preciseness about 
the daily life of the city. People, close- 
packed, travel and toil according to 
schedule; many contacts either are irk- 
some or irritating; there is much stimula- 
tion and little meditation; competition 
drives people into fear, comparison-mak- 
ing, and dread of failure. This is modern 
Babylon or modern Bedlam. 

John Masefield tells of certain men 
whose life had been spent on sailing 
vessels: They had the sea in them. We 
have the city in us and are part of the 
“lonely crowd.” 

John G. Whittier wrote The Barefoot 
Boy and In School Days out of his rural 
recollections. We can enter into his 
prayerful hymn understandingly: 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above, 

Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love! 


Thus, too, cometh our strength. 


MY HEART WAS STRANGELY WARMED. 
May 22. Scripture: Corinthians 4:6; sug- 
gested hymns: 32, 218, 183, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 


ELS FERRE says all Christianity 
afirms that God can be expe- 
rienced, but for Methodism this affirma- 
tion is of exceptional historic importance. 
How can Wesley’s Aldersgate expe- 
rience be put in a proper light? Try 
stating his pre-Aldersgate condition. It 
would sound like this: “I went unwill- 
ingly; my heart was strangely cold; 
Christ was not for me; my sins were 
upon me; the law of sin and death were 
within me; others had mistreated me, 
and I resented it; if I prayed for them 
it was only formally and feebly.” Then 
read the famous passage in his Journal 
for May 24, 1738. 

Experience is realization. Full realiza- 
tion includes feelings that properly cor- 
respond to impinging forces. What forces 
converged on Wesley at Aldersgate? 

1. The down-reaching grace of God 
who said, “Let light shine out of dark- 
ness.” 

2. The Word that broke through as 
Luther’s introduction to Romans was 
read. 

3. The presence and power of Jesus 
Christ, the Atoning Savior. 

4. The Holy Spirit, who applied the 
Word to Wesley’s condition. 





5. The forgiving love that flowed into 
the heart and beyond, and turned into 
intercessory prayer for those who “had 
despitefully used me.” 

The mark of grace is surprise. God 
acts unexpectedly and inexplicably. Why 
should not the heart be strangely warmed 
where such gracious powers as the Crea- 
tor, the Savior Christ, the Word, the 
Holy Spirit, the Love Divine converged 
upon it? Why should not the recipient 
affirm, “An assurance was given me”? 

In other words, Paul speaks but says 
the same thing Wesley said: “God who 
said, ‘Light shall shine out of darkness,’ 
has shone in my heart to illuminate men 
with the knowledge of God’s glory in 
the face of Jesus Christ.”” God sends the 
light into our hearts; we know its 
warmth as its makes its way to others. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF REMEMBERING, 
May 29. Matthew 17:3; suggested hymns: 
498, 493, 527, The Methodist Hymnal. 


HEN General Armstrong, founder 

of Hampton Institute, died cer- 
tain memoranda for his family and fel- 
low-workers were found with his will. 
He stated, “I am most thankful for my 
parents, my Hawaiian home, for war ex- 
periences, for college days at Williams, 
and for life and work at Hampton ... 
along with which have come the choicest 
people of the country for my friends 
and helpers. Few men have had the 
chance that I have had. I never have 
given up or sacrificed anything in my 
life.” 

General Armstrong was at the opposite 
pole from the “beatniks.” The bitter, 
resentful, bright young men “who 
couldn’t care less” are now much in evi- 
dence. How do they get that way? By 
the wrong sort of remembering. 

We have a choice of persons and of 
experiences as we look back. General 
Armstrong, son of missionaries, soldier, 
educator, had been through much but 
had only happy gratefulness for his par- 
ents, teachers, comrades in war, and 
fellow workers in peace. He felt that he 
had never given up anything. 

Clemenceau explained the French dis 
trust of other nations to Woodrow Wil- 
son by this remark, “We are ruled by our 
dead.” A truer wording would be: We 
are ruled by those of our dead whom we 
choose to remember. Jesus chose to re- 
member Moses and Elijah. On one oc- 
casion you could see these two great 
prophetic figures shining out through 
him. There are memories that trans 
figure; there are memories that disfigure. 
We have a choice. 

Whom do you choose to remember? 
Memorial Day should bring before us 
a noble cloud of witnesses. Among them 
should be our parents, some of our 
teachers, comrades we worked with, and 
those who laid the foundations of our 
nation and our church. One Figure 
should loom above them all. 
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Ideal aluminum communion trays are designed to stack one on top of 
the other without tilting. They are interlocking for safe and convenient 
service. Eight trays may be stacked on one base. Only one base and one 
cover (both made of matching aluminum) are needed for each stack of 
trays. Cover and base will fit both the tray for 36 glasses and the one for 
44 glasses. Diameter of trays is 11% inches. For communion glasses to fit 
both trays choose either No. 44 or No. 55 cups. When ordering any of these 
pieces, include numbers below. Postage extra. 


Order New Ideal Communion Ware 


For Your Lenten-Easter Services 


Choose Matching Aluminum Pieces—All Economically Priced! 





Maltese 


Ideal All-Aluminum Bread Plates 
—Your Choice of Rims 


Complete your set of Ideal communion ware with 
matching all-aluminum bread plates. Simple design 
makes plates easy to clean. Not only are they tar- 
nish-proof, but economical, too. Choose from two 
sizes below and order by numbers. Postage extra. 
BROAD RIM. Diameter of bread plate is 10 inches. 
TC-WI10. Shpg. wt., 6 ozs. $2.50 
NARROW RIM. Diameter of bread plate is 9 inches. 
TC-N9. Shpg. wt., 5 ozs. $2.3 


Enhance the beauty of your Lenten-Easter services with this 
attractive, durable and economically priced communion ware by 
Ideal. By placing your order before March 20, you'll receive your 
new pieces in time for this busy season in your church. 

Ideal communion ware is made of fine quality aluminum. Each 
piece is designed with careful consideration of utility and con- 
venience. See the descriptions below of the communion trays with 
matching base and cover, glasses to fit trays, and the two available 
sizes of matching bread plates. Then place your order with Cokes- 
bury today! 


Ideal Interlocking Communion Trays, 
Base, Cover, and Glasses to Fit 


Communion Bread — 
Select Squares or Wafers 


Order your supply of communion bread 


from Cokesbury today and receive your 
order in time for Easter services in your 


s TRAY FOR 36 GLASSES. (Glasses not 


BASE FOR TRAYS. Designed to fit 


church. Choose from squares or wafers. 


1- included.) TC-800. Shpg. wt., 1 lb., either tray for 36 or 44 glasses. Only See description below. Postage extra. 
ir 1 oz. $6.75 one base needed for each stack of COMMUNION SQUARES. Very thin, un- 
' TRAY FOR 44 GLASSES. (Glasses not eight trays. TC-270. Shpg. wt., 11 leavened bread. A four-ounce box will 


e included.) TC-900. Shpg. wt., 1 lb., 


ozs. $3.60 


serve 1,000 or more people. (SD) Shpg. wt., 


e MG. ota mkcias $7.10 ‘ 9 ozs. box, $1.50 

e- GLASSES TO FIT EITHER TRAY. COVER FOR TRAYS. Designed to fit COMMUNION WAFERS. Very thin, round 

C- Lightweight, clear glass communion either of the above trays. Available unleavened wafers in rolls of 125. Four 
cups rounded on the inside. with your choice of knobs: Plain, rolls to a box. (OO) 

at a Greek Cross, or Maltese Cross One Box. Shpg. wt., 5 ozs. $2.25 


h No. 44. 114 inches high. 
No. 55. 136 inches high. 
s- (XX) Per dozen, shipping weight, 
e. 9 ozs, $1.00 





(shown on this page); please specify 
with your order. 


TC-290. Shpg. wt., 9 ozs. $4.00 


FOR EASTER DELIVERY, ORDER BEFORE MARCH 20, 





Two Boxes. Shpg. wt., 10 ozs. $3.75 
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Now—for today— 
a fully revised edition of 


STANLEY |. STUBER’S 


PRIMER ON 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
FOR PROTESTANTS 


More than ever the standard source for 
fair, factual answers to hundreds of 
questions about Roman Catholics: Why 
a different Bible? What about divorce, 
birth control, religious liberty? What 
are the Pope’s powers? New edition 
includes new church data, papal pro- 
nouncements, developments such as the 
coming Ecumenical Council. $3.50 
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Where does your church 
fit in the Church? Young 
people and adults turn to 


Stanley Stuber’s concise 
primer on church history. 


$3.50 at your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N.Y. C. 7 


SERMON OUTLINES 


FROM 


SERMON MASTERS 


by IAN MACPHERSON 


This collection of 550 sermon out- 
lines is selected from the sermon 
plans of the pulpit masters, both 
past and present. The outlines are 
divided into groups according to the 
book of the New Testament from 
which the scriptural text is taken. 
The general form of each outline is 
a scripture reading, a meditation or 
quotation on the same subject, fol- 
lowed by suggestions for the devel- 
opment of the idea or lesson. 


Some of the Sermon Masters whose 
outlines have been included are: 
G. Campbell Morgan, Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon, Alexander Maclaren, 
John Wesley, Henry Van Dyke, 
James Stewart, W. E. Sangster, John 
A. Redhead, and Gerald Kennedy. 

Ian Macpherson has since 1934 
served churches in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. Born in Glasgow. 
Scotland, he was educated at Shaw- 
lands Academy, Glasgow and The- 
ological College, Carmarthenshire, 
Wales. 


Just Published $2.50 


order from your bookstore 


Abingdon ‘Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Books 


of interest to pastors 


The Structure of Nations and 
Empires, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 306 pp., $5. 


Reviewer: Water G. MvuELDER is dean 
and professor of ethics at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 


This book is “‘a study of the recurring 
patterns and problems of the political 
order in relation to the unique problems 
of the nuclear age.” Niebuhr’s concern is 
that America, in its encounter with Com- 
munism, might be tempted to forget the 
lessons which the history of man offers 
every new generation. These lessons 
emerge from the historical constants and 
variables in the dominion of nations and 
empires and put the struggle between 
the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union in 
proper perspective. 

The foci of these lessons are “do- 
minion” and “community.” So important 
are these constants in the history of na- 
tions and empires that they ought not 
to be obscured by the novelties and pecu- 
liar crisis of our nuclear age. 

In one respect this book is not a sig- 
nificant advance in Niebuhr’s thought 
beyond his epoch-making Moral Man 
and Immoral Society. There is the same 
negative realism which insists that an 
honest regard for facts in the human 
situation will not construct norms which 
are impossible to achieve in view of the 
persistence and power of man’s self- 
concern, and more particularly, of his col- 
lective self-concern. In this respect the 
study repeats earlier attacks on liberalism 
and optimism. 

There are other respects in which 
Niebuhr shows some striking and sig- 
nificant developments in method, theory, 
and implications for social education and 
action. Methodologically the essay is an 
important illustration of natural theology. 

The recurring patterns which he dis- 
covers in nations and empires are not 
proposed by biblical revelation but are 
empirical generalizations which are 
normative for social ethics. Theoretically 
Niebuhr moves beyond the Marxian per- 
spectives and the Augustinian models 
of some earlier works to a new apprecia- 
tion of the constructive roles of both 
“community” and “ethos” which under- 
lie law and authority. 

The implications of these elements for 
social programs indicate modesty with 
respect to political devices until a more 
significant development of world com- 
munity and ethos will have developed. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 


tion that the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches devoted con- 
siderable attention to developing a re- 
sponsible international ethos and the task 
of the churches in relation to it. It is 
disappointing to note that Niebuhr pays 

little attention to the many ways in 
which the various organs of the United 
Nations are contributing to this very 
end. On the other hand one can only 
be gratified that Niebuhr recognizes to- 
day the great ranges of significance that 
lie in noncoercive dimensions of personal 
and social life. 


The Meaning of Worship: Lyman 
Beecher lectures for 1958, by Douglas 
Horton. Harper & Bros., 152  pp., 
$2.75. 


Crarence F, Avey, superin- 


Springfield (Mass.) 


Reviewer: 
tendent of the 
District. 


“What does the living Christ ask of 
those who worship in his name?” is the 
question asked by these lectures. The 
author summarizes his intention in the 
formulation of an outlook and in ap- 
preciation of the act of worship. 

While the vocation of leader in wor- 
ship is seen as an important part of the 
preacher’s task, this is not a “how to” 
book. It is a perceptive and stimulating 
discussion of the foundations of worship 
as human experience, and the implica- 
tions of worship for the ongoing Church. 

The whole discussion, as one might ex- 
pect from a leader in the ecumenical 
movement, maintains a commendable 
breadth of thought of and magnanimity 
of spirit. For example: “Whatever the 
form used—Quaker silence or intoned 
liturgy or anything between or in any 
combination—the basis of Christian wor- 
ship is the God of grace, the needy hu- 
man soul, and other souls, all seen in 
the. light that streams from the living 
Christ.” 

In this spirit Dr. Horton discusses the 
problems which plague the attempts of 
the churches to find unity as they face 
the contemporary world. In his ap- 
proach it is everywhere implied that 
under the illumination of true worship, 
the divisive elements of church life— 
orders, polity, sacrament—are diminished 
in importance. They are not of the es 
sence when viewed under the all-reveal- 
ing glory of worship. 

Methodists will note one slight, but 
meaningful, misquotation of a famous 
incident. When Wesley’s Aldersgate ex- 
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perience is quoted, the first Methodist is 
pictured as going “willingly” to prayer 
meeting, whereas, in his own words, 
Wesley says he went “very unwillingly.” 


God in the Space Age, by Martin J. 
Heinecken. John C. Winston Co. 189 
PP-5 $3.50. 


Re: tewer: A. S. 
Asbury First 
Rochester, N.Y. 


TURNIPSEED, pastor, 


Methodist Church, 


This book is not a scientific treatise, 
but it does not shy away from astronomi- 
cal mathematics and a new biology for 
space. Dr. Heinicken is not afraid to 
consider the laws of nature, simply as 
statistical averages. 

He at least has implicit hope that new 
adventures into space will not cause such 
religious repercussions as those which 
followed the works of Copernicus, Galli- 
leo, and Darwin. Space explorers will not 
discover God or heaven. 

Assuming that man reaches the moon 
and other planets and is able to live 
there, the old problem of imperialism 
will take on new dimensions. This is 
serious if these planets have rich natural 
resources and also if there are aborigines 
present. 

The author thinks the new jurispru- 
dence of the universe may be thrown 
back upon the law of nature, which 
evolves as response to rights and duties 
inherent in any society made up of hu- 
man beings. Thus, our problem in the 
space age is still basically moral. 

Earth-man will confront a painful em- 
barrassment should he find an unfallen 
race on another planet, since he crucified 
and crucifies the only One who demon- 
strated such purity on earth. Reading the 
book you instinctively pity the poor un- 
fallen creatures whom earth-man might 
encounter. In any event the solution of 
the moral problem will be the Gospel as 
we have known it in its transcendent 
principles and in its immanent applica- 
tion. 

Sin, as introduced by man, or as found 
by earth-man upon another planet, will 
yield to the principle of the cross with 
its cosmic significance. Dr. Heinicken 
holds that incarnation, atonement, resur- 
rection, and redeemed life must obtain 
for another planet according to the 
uniqueness of that planet. 


Jews in Suburbia, by Albert I. Gordon. 
Beacon Press, 264 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Murray H. Letrrer is profes- 
sor of sociology and social ethics at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
lil. 


Like other middle-class urban dwellers, 
Jews are responding in great numbers 
and for similar reasons to the call of 
suburban living. Rabbi Gordon has 
served in Minneapolis for 16 years and, 
for the past 10 years, in Newton, one of 
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the pleasant suburbs of Boston. Naturally 
he is alert to the throngs of Jews migrat- 
ing trom city to suburb and has tried to 
discover not only why they seek the 
booming residential towns with tree- 
lined streets, but also what this move- 
ment is doing to the people themselves, 
their relation to the synagogue, and the 
effect of their coming on community 
relations. 

The book is based largely on a study 
of those suburbs around Boston, New 
York, Washington, D.C., Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles in which 
Jews constitute a significant proportion 
of the population. 

Jews who move to suburbia, like other 
Americans who make the transition, are 


chiefly economically prospering young 
married couples, nearly all under 40, 
with one or more children and a great 
desire for upward social mobility. These 
young Jews seem to have a growing de- 
sire to identify themselves with syna- 
gogue or temple, but less for purposes 
of worship than for the education of 
their children in religious and ethnic 
traditions, and for fellowship and recrea- 
tion. 

Rabbi Gordon reports some of the 
tensions, which seem to be increasing 
rather than diminishing between Jews 
and non-Jews. A major part of this ten- 
sion is certainly due to the prejudices 
which are held by non-Jews. A com- 
panion cause, not given much attention 
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Cost is reasonable, delivery time short. Sturdy new carrying 
cases are available for convenience and protection. Petit & 
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volumes in the 
Westminster 
Guides to the Bible 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL: 

From Joshua to Alexander the Great 

By STEPHEN Szikszal. A history of 
the Chosen People, from the con- 
quest of the promised land until the 
end of the Persian era. $1.50 


THE THRESHOLD OF 


Between the Testaments 
By LAWRENCE E. Toomss. The 
story of Israel from the end of 
the Old Testament to the birth 
of Jesus, including an ac- 
count of the Dead Sea 


sso POINT OF GLAD RETURN 


Using illustrative material collected during his 25 years 
as a minister, Dr. Webb presents a vital discussion of the 
changes that can be brought about by a faith in Christ—the 
point of glad return. Writing in clear, flowing language, he 
directs his discussion to the individual who longs to know 
the meaning and the hope of the Christian faith in its re- 
lationship to his deepest needs in the modern world today. 


YOU SHALL BE 
MY PEOPLE 
















NEW PEOPLE 
The Four Gospels 


hme 
your bookstore 
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WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


Christian Living in Today’s World... 


CHAPEL IN THE SKY 


by Charles Ray Goff 


Seventeen messages of encouragement and inspiration for 
anyone who truly aspires to lead a Christian life. The book 
is divided into three sections: When You Think About 
God, When You Try to Be Christian, and When You Have 
Everyday Problems. In each section the author presents 
some serious thinking about God and the Christian way of 
life in the informal and relaxed manner for which he is so 


renowned. 


by Lance Webb 


order from your bookstore 


Abingdon ‘Press 


publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Other volumes 
now available 


The Books of Covenant and Law 

By Epwin M. Goon. A helpful key 
to the books which stand at the base 
of the Old Testament faith. $1.50 


JESUS AND GOD’S 


By HowarbD CLARK KEE. The 

Gospel message as pre- 

sented by the four Evan- 

gelists in the earliest 

Christian communi- 
ties. $1.50 










by the author, may well be the uncer- 
standable, self-protective, self-isolation of 
Jewish groups in the community. He 
refers to their relatively few non-Jewish 
contacts, except in business for the nien 
and in the PTA and welfare organiza- 
tions for the women. He is undoubtedly 
correct—the situation is in part the result 
(as well as cause) of the closely knit 
fellowship which is developed by the 
synagogue. One chapter is entitled “The 
Synagogue—the Center of Jewish Life.” 
The very intensifying of Jewish contacts 
accentuates a sense of difference, and the 
newer or minority group feels this espe- 
cially. 

Another factor not to be overlooked 
is the tendency of non-Jews to leave a 
neighborhood as Jews start moving in, 
The unfortunate result is that instead of 
developing an interfaith and balanced 
community we may be producing a new 
and fancier edition of the old ghetto. 

Since non-Jews carry as great a re- 
sponsibility as Jews for the rising ten- 
sion, Christians who are concerned for 
the welfare of the total community 
would do well to read this interesting 
book. 


paperbacks 


Prayer, by Friedrich Heiler, Trans- 
lated and edited by Samuel McComb. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 376 pp., $2.50. A 
study in the history and psychology of 
religion. 


Psychoanalysis and Religion, by Erich 
Fromm. Yale Univ. Press, 119 pp., 95 
cents. A continuation of thoughts ex- 
pressed in Man for Himself. 


To the End of the Earth, by James 
K. Matthews. Methodist Student 
Movement, 131 pp., $1. A study in 
Luke -Acts on the life and mission of 


the Church. 


Devotions of John Donne. Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 190 pp., $1.65. Devo- 
tions upon emergent occasions, to- 


gether with Death's Duel. 


Basic Writings of Marx and Engels, 
edited by Lewis S. Feuer. Doubleday & 
Co., 497 pp., $1.45. An Anchor Book 
original, offering the basic writings of 
the men in politics and philosophy. 


Issues Before the Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, Edited by Anne Wins- 
low. International Conciliation (Sept. 
1959), 168 pp., 50 cents. 





The Use of the Bible With Adults, 
by Robert E. Koenig. Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 183 pp., $2. A text for the 
Co-operative Publication Association. 
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LETTERS TO THE 


What the Advocate Does 


Epirors: I do not care what kind of 
cover you wrap THe Curistian Apvo- 
caTE in, so long as you keep putting out 
issues like that of January 21. 

It is a powerful example of subject- 
matter that should be exposed to our 
Methodist public more often. Every 
Methodist ought to read it from cover 
to cover. 

Our Methodist “illness” will never be 
cured unless diagnosed and treated. 

JosepH W. AbAMs 

Methodist Church 

Frankton, Ind. 


Eprrors: Not being a preacher, I have 
not read THe Curistian ApvocaTeE regu- 
larly, but now that I have taken the 
plunge, I am pleasantly amazed. 

I should have known better, but I ex- 
pected to find it dry, stuffy, and of in- 
terest only to preachers. It is just the 
opposite—lively, well-written, and full of 


Give a New Look 


To Your Classroom 


Great Lakes 


Tables and Chairs 


GREAT LAKES 


Look at These Attractive Features: 


Curved back rests and form-fitting seats make these 
chairs comfortable to keep children and adults happy 
without wiggles! Chairs won’t tip either, even with 
the weight of a 200-lb. man placed far ahead of the 
Non-folding style eliminates finger-pinching, 


center. 


EDITORS 


things of interest to the alert layman. 
You can add me among your en- 
thusiastic readers. 
Parker B, Lusk 
Chicago, Ill. 


Apostolic Succession—Particularist? 


Epirors: I question your use of the 
word “particularist” in referring to the 
doctrine of the apostolic succession 
| These Times, Dec. 24, 1959]. While 
there are varying theological definitions 
and understandings of this term, more 
than 500,000,000 Christians are pastored 
by ministers who understand their priest- 
ly functions as derived from the conti- 
nuity of a visible, historic episcopate. It 
seems strange that the charge of par- 
ticularism should be levelled at such a 
large company. 

And, by the way, Canon 36 of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, enacted by the 
General Convention in 1922, makes it 
possible for a minister to do precisely 


what George Hedley did in asking and 
accepting a second ordination. . . . 
FRANKLIN CoLe FERGUSON 
Methodist Church 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Future of Evangelism 


Epitrors: The special report, Wahat’s 
Ahead for Evangelism? |Feb. 18, p. 15] 
is a pretty good survey, but skips over 
the theology of evangelism. It does say 
that “there are various concerns in bibli- 
cal theology that apply especially to the 
proclamation of the Gospel.” But here is 
a chance to issue the challenge to accept 
theological maturity. 

Why not have articles on “Evangeliz- 
ing Today and Tomorrow,” “Varieties of 
Evangelistic Experience,” “The Evange- 
listic Encounter,” “Theological Bases of 
Evangelism,” and “Evangelistic Preach- 
ing’? These would prepare the local 
church in motivation and practice... . 

Donan R. Jessup 

Ojai Valley Methodist Church 

Ojai, Calif. 


‘loo Large for Democratic Action? 
Epirors: Many of the difficulties E. 
Jerry Walker faces |A Friendly Critic 
Looks at the National Council, Jan. 21, 
p. 5] grow out of the fact that we think 
of our denominations and such inter- 
denominational organizations as the Na- 
tional Council as democratic organiza- 
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ment. 
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inches. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs., 8 
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Beginning April 27th 1960, the 
General Conference will convene in 
Denver, Colorado to review the 
progress and project the future of 
The Methodist Church. 


Each day a staff of trained 
steno-typists transcribe the 
‘word for word’’ proceedings. 
Even the laughter and applause 
become part of the official record. 

This daily record, edited by 
the staff of Advocate/Together and 
published as THE DAILY 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, also 
contains interesting stories, facts, 
and sidelights of the Conference: 


e THE EPISCOPAL ADDRESS 
(Council of Bishops’ report to 
the church) 


@e STORY OF METHODISM IN 
ACTION around the world, re- 
lated by leaders of our Boards, 
Commissions and Agencies 


@ DAY BY DAY ACCOUNT of the 
votes taken by delegates on 
Memorials to amend present 
laws, create new ones. 


@ HISTORICAL FACTS, EVENTS, 
debates, devotionals and other 
inspirational highlights 


DAILY VIA AIR MAIL $5 
(Daily mailings by air) 


10 or more 

DAILY ISSUES $2 
(Mailed in one pack- 
age May 15) 


BOUND VOLUME $3 
(Mailed September 1) 
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740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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THE DAILY CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


(1) $5 Daily [) $2 Edition 
[] $3 Bound Volume 
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tions. In spirit we are democratic, but we 
are too large for democratic action. In- 
stead of the whole group meeting, dis- 
cussing and deciding, we must substitute 
representative government. And that al- 
ways presents problems. . . . 
W. R. Witiiams 
Retired Minister 
Fresno, Calif. 


Ministers’ Salaries 

Epirors: May I give these personal 
statistics from my career as a minister: 
Average salary while a student in college, 
$941; average salary while in seminary, 
2,728; average salary since graduation, 
$3,960; all-over average salary while a 
minister, $2,543. According to a minimal 
budget I have worked out, I am running 
an annual deficit of $457. 

Prentick DoucLas 
Methodist Church, 
Heyworth, Iil. 


Eprrors: Most ministers I know in the 
western states drive well over the 12,062 
average miles every year. 

In my own case the minister is ex- 
pected to purchase and operate a car, 
keep it in repair, insure it, and use it for 
the church’s business without a penny’s 
help. We must figure $100 a month—$65 
on payments, and $30 for fuel and in- 
surance. We must dig down into our 
pockets to get the money.... 

Leon H. JoHNson 

Methodist Church 

Hardin, Mont. 


Eprrors: I would like to hear someone 
discuss the subject, “Are Ministers’ Serv- 
ices Adequate?” 

Is the minister’s mission to seek money 
or souls? (Luke 19:10) 

Is trust to be placed in the flesh (Phil. 
3:3) or in God? (Phil. 4:19) 

Is the ministerial call to go into all the 
world where salaries are best. or to make 
disciples? (Matt. 28:19-20) 

Is the goal filthy lucre (1 Peter 5:2) 
or filthy souls? (Isa. 64:6) 

Are ministers servants of God or pro- 
fessional showmen? 

H. L. SHoox 
Retired Minister 
McPherson, Kans. 


Eprrors: Obviously ministers are un- 
derpaid [Special Report on Ministers’ 
Salaries, Jan. 21], and Methodists need a 
greater stress on stewardship (we aver- 
age only $52.80 a year to the church). 
3ut why must we always be sticking 
thermometers into our mouths, taking 
our temperatures, and crying on each 
other’s shoulders? Why not an occasional 
article on how the modern circuit-rider 
goes out and sacrifices for his people? 

R. W. Crowruer, Jr. 

First Methodist Church 

Camden, N.]. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRISTIAN 
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$4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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TOURS 
NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND. Summer Odyssey 
includes Mt. Sinai, Passion Play. World 
Missions Seminar (Oct.-Jan.). Experienced 
Leaders, economy priced. Free Illust. Folders, 
Bible Lands Seminars, Box 3-CA, Wilmore, Ky. 


TRAVEL THE NEAR EAST as the Bible Land. 
Under the personal guidance of expert 
professional Protestant leadership—-30 days of 
comprehensive conducted tour in Rome, 
Athens, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel 
and Turkey. Optional 20 day extension tour 
in Europe. Tours departing April, June and 
August are personally conducted by Mr. Fuad 
R. Saadeh, President of Bible Land Tours 
Association. Write for full information and 
day by day itinerary to Bible Land Tours 
Association, 706 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


SEE EUROPE 1960. Nine countries. Passion 
Play. Experienced guide. All expense 32 days 
under $1000.00. Write Rev. Mearl P. Culver, 
PH.D., Rt. 5, Traverse City, Michigan. 





SEE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 
Far East, India, Holy Land, Indonesia, Bali, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Russia, ete. Two exciting 
economical Around-the-World Tours to choose 
from. July 17 to September 3. Includes sight- 
seeing and interviews with top political and 
religious leaders. Directed by experienced, 
nationally known Christian leaders. Write for 
details: World Seminar Tours, 5541 University 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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NEWS 


and trends 


Members on Trial Must 
Honor Vow Not to Smoke 


The Judicial Council of The Methodist 
Church has ruled that a Board of Min- 
isterial Training and Qualifications can 
reluse to recommend for ordination 
members on_ trial break their 
promise to abstain from the use of to- 
bacco. 

In Decision No. 157, the Council 
reversed a ruling by Bishop William T. 
Watkins. The Memphis Annual Confer- 
ence Board of Ministerial Training and 
Qualifications had asked the Bishop to 
rule on its authority to refuse to recom- 
mend for ordination members on trial 
who violate provisions in the Discipline 
{Paragraph 322, 5 (5)| against the use 
of tobacco. 

Bishop Watkins had ruled the Board 
did not have such authority, that mem- 
bers on trial had a right to the judicial 
procedures of church courts and that 
failure of the Board to recommend for 
the reason set forth would have all the 
legal effects of a trial while denying the 
right of trial. 

The Judicial Council, however, held 
that a member on trial “is on a distinctly 
different relation to an Annual Confer- 
ence from a member in full connection, 
that he is, as the Discipline states, on 
probation as to his character, his preach- 
ing, and his competence as a pastor, and 
that the Board of Ministerial Training 
and Qualifications has been given definite 
responsibilities and broad discretionary 
powers in guiding and counseling a 
member on trial and in making recom- 
mendations based upon his character and 
habits of life.” It declared that no basic 
right is denied a member on trial by a 
decision of the Board of Ministerial 
Training and Qualifications not to rec- 
ommend him. 

An Annual Conference Board, said the 
decision, may refuse to recommend a 
candidate who has violated his minis- 
terial vows, including the promise to 
abstain from tobacco. 


who 


New Communist Campaign 
Aimed at Retiring Dibelius 


For the second time East Berlin Com- 
munists have made a major issue of the 
leadership of 80-year-old Bishop Otto 
Dibelius, who once stood up to his de- 
tractors with “A Christian is never off 
duty” and “The state is not our God.” 
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Comment on his intention to resign in 
1961, when his term as a World Council 
president ends, is that he is plotting with 
Chancellor Adenauer to “supply the 
ideological basis for a blitzkrieg against 
East Germany.” 

Communists contend he would have 
been ousted, but that synod members 
let themselves be harnessed to this sup- 
posed alliance; in spite of the Berlin- 
Brandenburg Evangelical Church’s vote 
of confidence in their chairman and 
repudiation of Communist attacks. 

It is feared that the church, which is 
partly state-supported, faces new trials in 
light of the new strength of the bishop’s 
opponents. 

Dr. Dibelius is charged with misuse of 
office, of advocating atomic war through 
a chaplaincy agreement with Adenauer. 
East Berlin’s public prosecutor plans to 
try him for propagating “heretical” views 
in his now famous booklet The Powers 
That Be, which denies the state’s supreme 
authority. 

Chorused East Berlin Radio, “The 
German Christians have decided .. . 
the bishop has become a danger to the 
Christian Church in East and West 
Germany,” and _ that the _ bishop’s 
“NATO policies” brought sharp rejection 
from religious groups. 


Jamaica Has Bi-centenary 


Celebration of 200 years of Methodism 
in Jamaica was celebrated recently at 
Kingston with festivities in which the 
Rev. Hugh Sherlock, Methodist confer- 
ence chairman, and Chief Minister Nor- 
man W. Manley of the West Indies Fed- 
eration took part. The Rev. Sherlock is a 
pioneer participant in the famed Jamaica 
Boys’ Town. 


Methodists in Jamaica are of the 


British church and number about 20,000. 





“Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required. 





COAT and HAT RACKS | 


Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular. heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft., 4 & 5 ft. units avail- 
able, as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church, school, commercial. 
industrial and institutional need. 


Write for Bulletin CK-115 
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For further information and 
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DR. LLOYD PFAUTSCH 


Southern Methodist University 
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Plan Interfaith Center 


Methodist Bishop J. W. E. Bowen was 
among officials who recently dedicated an 


$1,858,358 to more than $17 million. 


gelical, and American Lutheran Churci- 
es. The 30 synods of the new Church ace 
expected to be aligned with one or moe 


Mrs. Porter Brown of Salina, Kans., 
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Please enter my subscription to Reli- 
gion in Life for one year at $4 per year, 
beginning with the Spring, 1960, issue. 
(Postage free in the U. S. and pcsses- 
sions; to Canada, 18¢ per year addition- 
al; other countries, 30¢ per year addi- 


Finish 3-Year Study ‘ 


Four Lutheran church bodies merging 
in the new Lutheran Church in America 


anes.) have completed three years of work on 
documents to be submitted for approval P 
senna at the 1962 constituting convention. S 
ADDRESS New York City was voted as location " 
for its main offices. 
ane The four merging bodies are the fe 
ging bodi 
STATE United Lutheran Church in America, , ; oe 
sccccvcccsscvesccsesccecsccvescscccesesssceesesseeee’ | and Augustana Lutheran, Finnish Evan- Mrs. Brown Mr. Ranck 5 
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Probe Air Force Manuals 


songress, the Defense Department, 
and the Air Force are investigating Air 
Force manuals which charged Commu- 
nist infiltration of Protestant churches, 
suggested the press and radio be treated 
with suspicion and offered instructions on 
how to mix drinks and launder dogs. 

Focal point is that which tried to link 
the National Council of Churches and 
certain clergymen with Communism. It 
said also that the public should get only 
as much information as the government 
wants to release. 

The House Freedom of Information 
sub-committee opened an investigation. 
But, Rep. Walter (D., Pa.), chairman of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, 
has threatened a counter-investigation on 
the ground that the charges made regard- 
ing Communist infiltration of churches 
are true. 

The manual on mixing drinks, potting 
of plants, and care of dogs was released 
at Keesler AFB, Miss. 

oth manuals were immediately with- 
drawn after a burst of criticism. Later, 
Air Force Secretary Dudley C. Sharp, 
apparently with approval of Defense 
Secretary Thomas S. Gates, said that the 
one on alleged Red influences in the 
clergy would be re-instated, after deleting 
references to specific individuals and or- 
ganizations not on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s subversive list. 

Derogatory material of this kind has 
been in Air Force security manuals for 
10 years, according to reports from Wash- 
ington, but previously they were classified 
documents. 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, NCC presi- 
dent, declared the charges have been re- 
futed repeatedly, that the NCC repudi- 
ates Communism and all its works in 
full awareness of its treachery, duplicity, 
and materialistic atheism. 

Following up its protest on the manual, 
the NCC General Board authorized its 
officers to take action against “unconstitu- 
tional, and the really un-American ac- 
tivities of government agencies.” 

Meanwhile, presidents of the Interna- 
tional Council of Christian Churches 
and American Council of Christian 
Churches, Dr. Carl McIntyre and Dr. 
Clyde J. Kennedy, protested to Defense 
Secretary Gates on his repudiation of the 
manual. They declared a full investiga- 
tion would turn up card-carrying Com- 
munists in some churches. 


dates of interest 


June 12—Methodist Student Day. 

June 13-Juty 14—Perkins Approved Supply 
Pastor’s School, Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Jung 20-24—Troy Pastor’s School, Green Moun- 
tain College, Poultney, Vt. 

Jone 22-26—South Central Jurisdictional Con- 
ference, San Antonio, Texas. 

Jeune 30-JuLy 2—Annual meetings: Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, Advance Commit- 
tee, Week of Dedication Committee, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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GUEST TICKETS ARE GONE 


Due to overwhelming demand 
for guest tickets for the 1960 Gen- 
eral Conference in Denver, the 
available supply is exhausted. No 
further requests for tickets should 
be sent to Dr. J. Otis Young. 


Censures ‘Sunday Religion’ 


The wide gap between what is taught 
in Sunday school and the everyday in- 
fluences which surround our children, the 
conflict of Sunday ideals and the week- 
day impact on U.S. life were the concern 
of the annual meeting in St. Louis of 
National Council of Churches’ division 
of Christian education. 

Conversations on our philosophy of 
life by parents’ groups under church 
auspices, and by young people, were sug- 
gested by Dr. Ross Snyder, University 
of Chicago Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty. 

We would free ourselves from domina- 
tion by false and selfish standards of 
modern mass culture, he said, which is a 
“civilization whose pictures and feelings 
of life are manufactured by a few so they 
can use us for their purposes and sell us.” 


$2 Million for TV Center 


Methodist-related Syracuse University 
is to have a mass communications center, 
which may be the largest and most im- 
portant of its kind in the world. 

A $2 million initial gift, and series of 
grants from the Newhouse Foundation is 
coming from Syracuse trustee Samuel 
I. Newhouse, magazine and newspaper 
publisher active in radio and television. 

The center- is to be international in 
scope, will speed wider use of complex 
equipment, give scholarships to U.S. and 
foreign students, and stimulate greater 
utilization of TV by the Church. 


‘Control Religious TV’ 


Religious TV programs should be 
under auspices and control of a responsi- 
ble denomination, church, or non-profit 
association, says a code adopted by the 
National Council of Churches Broadcast 
and Film Commission. It was two-and- 
one-half years in the making, and decries 
the personal profit and self-glorification 
motive, solicitation of funds on the air, 
and other questionable practices. 

An American University Old Testa- 
ment TV course whose success has dum- 
founded its sponsors will be backed by 
the Virginia Council of Churches for 
broadcast on WSVA, Harrisburg. The 
National Capital Area Council of 
Churches reports an estimated 138,000 
homes in greater Washington tuned in 
on the course. As many as 1,000 persons 
have taken its field trips. 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will took its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep thelr 
“Sunday” look for years. 


2202-0 & <mMraizmg 


7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 


tailored robes. ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for catalog F-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


PA Sel et New York 18, N.Y 


INVITATION 
e 


Oo 


SUMMER STUDY 
IN 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 
of Emory University 
ROSS SNYDER 
of the University of Chicago 


and our faculty members 
Wittis FisHeER, JOHN Coss, Pavut 
IRWIN, THoMas TROTTER, Howarp 
CLINEBELL 


THREE SESSIONS: 
June 20-July 29 
August 1-12 
August 15-26 


Write to HARVEY SEIFERT 
Director of Summer Session 


School of Theology 


AT CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
Ernest Cadman Colwell, President 
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news digest 


NEW EPISCOPAL AREA. A special 
Committee on Boundaries will recom- 
mend to the Northeastern Jurisdictional 
Conference in June creation of a new 
episcopal area—West Virginia (now in 
the Pittsburgh Area). The Pittsburgh 
Area would be renamed the Western 
Pennsylvania Area and would include the 
Erie and Pittsburgh conferences of the 
present Pittsburgh Area and Central 
Pennsylvania Conference (now in the 
Washington Area). The Troy Annual 
Conference (now in the New York 
Area) would be transferred to the Syra- 
cuse Area, and the transfer of 225 
churches across state lines to other con- 
ferences would take place in order to 
make conference boundaries conform. 


DAILY ADVOCATE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. Clarifying the announcement in 
the March 3 issue of Curistian Apvo- 
caTE, subscription rates for the Daily 
Christian Advocate, General Conference 
journal, are: 13 issues to be mailed at the 
close of the sessions in Denver, $2; daily 
delivery by air mail, $5; and a complete 
bound set for delivery about September 
1, $3. Advance orders should be sent to 
Daily Advocate, 740 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11. 


SETTLE OUT OF COURT. Amer- 
ican Airlines and its insurance companies 
have made out-of-court settlements with 
the families of two of three staff mem- 
bers of TRAFCO who were killed in a 
plane crash in New York February 4, 
1959. The widow and four children of 
the Rev. W. Carlisle Walton, Jr., received 
$100,000 and Mrs. Royer H. Woodburn 
and her two children received $80,000. 
Action still is pending on the claim for 
the widow and two children of the Rev. 
William A. Meadows. 


END INDISCRIMINATE REMOV- 
ALS. The General Board of Evangelism 
voted in Santa Fe last month to propose 
legislation to the General Conference 
next month which it hopes will curb in- 
discriminate removal of names from 
church rolls. Board leaders said some 
churches are dropping members who 
should not be removed. 


FOR NEW PENAL CODE. Califor- 
nia’s capital punishment laws are relics of 
pre-civilization days and should be re- 
placed by advanced methods, said the 
Southern California-Arizona Board of 
Christian Social Relations in comment 
on the Caryl Chessman case. 


HELP SMALL BUSINESS. Method- 
ist-related Centenary College, Shreveport, 
La., is among 22 colleges which will give, 
as a public service, management courses 
for executives in small businesses. 
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How to guard 
your church against 
loss by fire... 


Today, with fire losses higher than 
ever before, churches, schools, hospitals 
and other institutions have become 
increasingly conscious of the need 

for prompt fire detection... and 

have turned to Kidde for help. 


At present, Kidde offers two 
Underwriters’ Laboratories-approved 
fire detection systems— both ideal for. 
churches and other public buildings. 
Both act quickly at the first sign 
of fire, sound alarms either inside 
or outside the building, as well 
as at a central alarm station or 
local fire headquarters. One of 
these detection systems, because 
of its simplicity and ease of 
installation, is particularly 
suited to modest budgets. 


For more than 35 years, 
Kidde has been a leader in 
the field of fire protection — 
offering both industry and 
institutions a complete line of 
the finest fire extinguishing 
and detecting equipment. 


Recently, the READER’S DIGEST 


A 
printed an article on church fire losses 5 


and how to avoid them. For a reprint 
of this article, plus information on | 
Kidde fire detection equipment 

and a Kidde layout plan for church 


fire detection, write Kidde today. 
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Kidde Ultrasonic & Detection Alarms, Inc. 
388 Brighton Road, Clifton, New Jersey 


A subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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